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some other power may prove as unscrupulous in regard 
to her, as France, so often in past times, has proved to 
her neighbors. And yet, this very excess of military 
preparation bids fair to be a guarantee of peace, because 
in the army of France there are now found the representa- 
tives of all the classes of society, substitutes being no 
longer permitted. When the war was declared in 1870, 
the French army was recruited by conscription, and any 
man could get a substitute by paying a certain sum. 
This was not so in Germany. Even the two sons of the 
great chancellor of the North German confederation had 
to join the army as privates and to share in the most san- 
guinary engagements. 

Men are not so rash to vote for a war when they feel 
sure that the fighting must be done by themselves, or by 
their sons and nearest relations. 

The time must surely come when the French people 
will see that no war is worth the cost ; that they are re- 
sponsible for the vast armaments of Europe, and that if 
they will only be true to the high ideal of a genuine repub- 
lic, an enlightened sense of honor, if not the Christian 
conscience, will make them see that it is for France to 
take the first steps toward a general disarmament. 

Vanderbilt University, Tenn. 



THE SOLIDARITY AND BROTHERHOOD OF 
NATIONS. 

FROM THE PRIZE ESSAY OF A.' SEVE. 

Look at the map of Europe. Everywhere on these 
beautiful blue seas ships of every size, of all nations, 
cross each other continually. In the ports — especially in 
the large ports of London, Liverpool, Hamburg, Marseilles 
— what life, what activity ! Then, on land, along these 
numberless black lines that intersect the map, runs the 
railway train with its whistle resounding every instant. 
Whither are all these vessels and trains bound? They 
are carrying all over the world the enormous variety of 
products which men desire to exchange. 

See what excellent results men obtain by this exchange 
of services. At the present day the earth supports ten 
times the number of inhabitants which it held fifteen cen- 
turies ago. In this country, in former days, the fam- 
ished inhabitants, driven by misery, used to rush out 
against richer neighboring nations. But now there is 
abundant wealth for its citizens in the cultivation and 
exchange of its natural riches ; and the land supports 
millions of men. 

Only eight or ten centuries ago people were at the 
mercy of atmospheric disturbances ; prolonged droughts 
in summer, heavy rains in autumn, resulted in terrible 
famines. The whole of a province was sometimes suf- 
fering from starvation, and thousands of unfortunate 
human beings were dying of that most horrible of deaths, 
and yet all the time, at no great distance, there was 
plenty, and to spare. 

Nowadays, things are changed. When scarcity be- 
falls one province, all that is needful is at once provided 
by its trade with adjoining countries. The isolation of 
nations has ceased ; they no longer experience famines, 
and there reigns amongst them a feeling of security such 
as people of former days never knew. 

The nations know that they can count upon each other ; 



a compact solidarity unites them ; in common now they 
suffer and rejoice together. An extra good harvest, of 
wheat for example, is not beneficial only to the people 
who obtain it, but is conveyed to other countries where 
wheat is less plentiful, thus lowering the prices and bene- 
fiting the buyers. 

In the same way, a bad harvest makes itself felt far 
beyond the country that experiences it ; thus, when the 
wheat crop fails in Russia or in the United States, when 
the vintage is poor in France, Italy or Spain, the effects 
are not felt only in these countries, but there follows 
always a rise in prices which consumers in every coun- 
try quickly realize. 

The solidarity of nations is not only to be perceived 
in agricultural affairs ; it is so widely spread that noth- 
ing fortunate or the reverse can happen to any nation 
without other nations sharing in it in various degrees. 
Let us suppose that some new and valuable copper mines 
are discovered in England ; this would no doubt be a 
source of wealth for that country, but it would also bene- 
fit foreign buyers chiefly those of adjoining countries, 
by bringing about a lowering of prices. On the other 
hand, let us suppose that the petroleum mines of the 
United States were to become exhausted. This would 
not only be a great misfortune for America, but the 
whole world would suffer from the heightening of the 
price of this valuable mineral. 

The same experiments have been made in the indus- 
trial arts. England, thanks to the genius of one of her 
children, has attained to the spinning of wool and cotton 
by machinery, and France to reproducing the most mag- 
nificent designs by artistic weaving. Who has derived 
advantage from this? England and France, of course, 
but other countries also ; for since these discoveries, 
woollen stuffs and cotton and silk goods have been greatly 
lowered in price, and thus foreign consumers have been 
able to obtain them under more favorable conditions. 

But these grand inventions, far from being only com- 
mon to France and England, have not been long in spread- 
ing to other countries ; just as in family life brothers 
render each other timely succor and assistance, and 
benefit each other by their mutual attainments, by their 
peculiar talents, by the experience of each, so in the same 
way, as regards mankind in general, single discoveries 
are not only of use to the people who have made them, but 
to all nations. Thus Christopher Columbus discovers 
America, and the existence of the New World is hence- 
forward known to the Old World. Gutenberg invents 
printing, and bequeaths to all nations the enjoyment of 
his immortal discovery ; and nearer to ourselves a hum- 
ble workman of Wiirtemberg invents lucifer matches, 
and by the wise method of distribution which he devised, 
renders every day signal services to mankind. To con- 
clude, in another field of investigation, Jenner and Pas- 
teur have discovered vaccination as a preventive for 
smallpox and hydrophobia, and through these incompar- 
able results of scientific inquiry humanity is no longer 
powerless to curb these two terrible scourges. 

If we pass to subjects of a purely intellectual order, we 
may remark that in them the brotherly exchange of infor- 
mation is, at least, as striking. The marvellous labors 
of the celebrated Newton have not been useful only to the 
nation to which that renowned philosopher belonged, but 
to the whole of the human race. In the same way, it 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 115.) 
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The April storm was one of the most disastrous of re- 
cent years. Nearly the whole coast of the North Atlantic 
was strewn with wrecks and the loss of life was very 
great. The stoutest ships found difficulty in weathering 
the storm. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE WORLD'S FEDERATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE. 

The destiny of the future is in the hands of the young 
people of the present. This thought led to the holding 
of a Congress of Representative Youths last summer in 
the Art Institute in Chicago during the sessions of the 
Auxiliary Congresses of the World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion. 

Of all the numerous Congresses held in Chicago, 
numbering in all two hundred and ten, and embracing 
nearly every topic of discussion and consideration, no one 
Congress up to that date was more enthusiastically wel- 
comed or more largely attended than the Congress of 
Representative Youths, except the Woman's Congress. 

There were forty-five hundred accredited delegates, 
and representative men and women from many parts of 
the world sent kindly greetings. 

This movement seemed to bind the young people of the 
world in one common brotherhood as the delegates were 
appointed from Europe, Asia, Australia and the West 
Indies. Many were unable to come but the principle of 
brotherly love and peace was nevertheless conveyed by 
the appointment, acceptance and message. It has been 
therefore considered best by the leaders of that Congress, 
to carry on an extension of the movement, a perpetuation 
of that work, under the title of The World's Federation 
of Young People, and classify the organization with 
departments of Religion, Education, Temperance, Peace 
and Arbitration, Literature, Art and Music. Eligibility 
to the position of delegate to succeeding Congresses 
(which it is proposed to hold) will be decided by a com- 
petitive examination on any one of the subjects comprised 
in the department of which the aspirant is a member. 

At the close of the Congresses, The World's Congress 
Auxiliary was made permanent under the name of the 
World's Congress Fraternity and each of the more than 
two hundred committees (with its own great achievements) 
was requested to continue its labors in any direction it 
chose. This new organization is therefore only carrying 
out the wish of the president, Mr. C. C. Bonney. 

The officers of this organization are Rev. F. Frederick 
Bliss, President ; Miss Alice M. Guernsey, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; Mrs. Mary Frost Ormsby, Secretary ; Mr. W. T. 
Hughes, Treasurer ; also an Executive Committee. 

The Department of Peace in this Youths' Federation is 
under the charge of Mrs. Ormsby. It is her desire to 
organize the young people into Peace Legions and all 
the many delegates who came to the Youths' Congress 
last summer will be charter members of the Federation. 

The Peace flag that she presented to them at the Con- 
gress will be the banner of the legions and the badge of 
the members. 

Peace meetings of young people will be held; peace 
literature, as far as possible, distributed, and peace prin- 
ciples disseminated. 



Military training in schools will be disapproved of by 
the members of the Peace Legions who are to promise not 
to join military companies. 

Membership in the Peace Society of Young People 

will mean membership in the Federation and will entitle 

the young person to all the privileges of the organization. 

At the earliest possible date a rally of the members 

will be held in Chicago. 

For particulars address 

Mrs. Mary Frost Ormsby, 
Secretary World's Federation of Young People, 

The Palmer House, Chicago. 

(continued FROM PAGE 107). 

was not for their native lands alone that Plato, Descartes, 
and Kant dived so deeply into the science of philosophy. 
Shakespeare and Moliere, after having been the delight of 
their contemporaries, have for us still the same charm ; 
and the great writers, who in the olden days made the 
names of Athens and Rome illustrious, not only served 
their own countries well, but their works are still a study 
and wonder of Europe. To conclude, the incomparable 
painters and sculptors of whom Greece, Italy, and France 
are so proud, have not, in dying, ceased to be serviceable 
to men. Thanks to the marvellous progress in the art of 
engraving, their artistic influence has never been greater. 

You will perceive, also, that in the same way moral 
progress is advanced. For it cannot be without advan- 
tage to your own personal improvement that you are a 
witness of acts of devotion, courage, perseverance, loy- 
alty, even of simple politeness, or that you have read an 
account of them ; thus individuals exercise a moral influ- 
ence upon each other. It was not in vain that millions 
of slaves and serfs, ground down under the hand of tyran- 
nical masters, have watered with their blood a soil which 
bore nothing for them ; it has not been in vain that thou- 
sands of Christians, victims of religious persecutions, 
were burnt at the stakes of the Middle Ages. In all 
times these sad excesses have revolted the consciences 
of all true and right-minded people, and public opinion 
growing stronger from age to age has at last asserted 
itself, and has brought about the triumph of that justice 
and liberty which we enjoy to-day without having suffered 
in order to obtain it. 

Thus it may be seen how many bonds unite men 
through space and time, and how all men — those who 
are alive to-day, and those who are no longer with us — 
form but one single family. 

Take a handful of earth from the first field you come 
to ; there is not one of these little grains of dust, not one 
of these little pebbles in your hand, but recalls the 
labors of our forefathers. Their ploughshare has often 
turned them over, the land all around has become fertile 
by the sweat of their brow. Whole generations of work- 
ers have spent themselves in breaking up, cleaning and 
fertilizing the soil, of which we enjoy the fruits, egoists 
as we are, without a thought of those to whom we owe 
them. The corn which makes our bread, the vegetables, 
fruits, numberless plants, domestic animals — the com- 
panions of our toil and furnishing food for our table — 
all these things have been patiently acquired by our 
fathers, whose fortunate heirs we are. Even the sim- 
plest article of clothing and the commonest cooking uten- 
sil are the outcome of a long series of persevering efforts, 
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or progressive attempts and improvements, on the part 
of those who have gone before us, and without which the 
manufacture of these useful articles would not be so 
easy nor so swift as it is to-day. 

You cannot raise your eyes nor take a single step with- 
out meeting everywhere with signs of benefits derived 
from our ancestors. The roads — for the most part they 
made them. The villages and towns in which we dwell 
and the monuments that adorn them — we owe to them. 
The magnificent civilization of which we are so proud, 
the imposing array of sciences so wonderfully perfected, 
the priceless treasures of literature and art — all are the 
slow and progressive achievements of past generations, 
and our only glory will be to add some little contribution 
to these, that we may in our turn transmit it to those who 
shall come after us. 

In the meantime, we who are living to-day, descendants 
of the same ancestors, we form a generation of the great 
human family. All men are our brothers, and the earth 
is the common dwelling given to us to abide in for a lit- 
tle while, each in our turn. Why should we spend our 
fleeting existence in injuring or destroying each other? 
The goodness of the Author of all things has decreed 
that a thousand bonds should unite us. We have the 
same origin, the same interests. The same intelligence, 
in various degrees, shines in each one of us ; and the 
human conscience speaks in the breast of all, showing that, 
alone amongst created beings, man lives to fulfil his duty 
and to receive in this earthly life an exact reward accord- 
ing to his deeds. This very fact proves clearly to all 
men the superiority of their nature and their destiny, 
and shadows forth the natural harmony that ought to 
prevail in all their social intercourse. 



PRIZE ESSAYS. 



Following the offer of prizes to college students made 
by the American Peace Society, comes one by another 
society. The following note which we are glad to insert 
gives the conditions of the competition : 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, offer a 
prize of $75 for the best essay, $50 for the second best, 
and $25 for the third best essay on the following topic : 
" War inconsistent with the teaching and spirit of 
Christ and hence unwise and unnessary." The essay 
must be written by a student attending some college 
in the United States. It must contain not less than five 
thousand words nor more than eight thousand. It must 
be well written, on one side of the sheet of paper, or 
what would be better, copied with a type-writer, the 
writer retaining the original. They should be in the 
hands of the secretary, Daniel Hill, Richmond, Ind., by 
the first of September, 1894. No name or place should 
be attached to the essay, but the full name and address of 
the writer should be sent with the essay to the secretary, 
who will see that they get into the hands of the Judges 
without any clue as to who the writer is. So the judg- 
ment cannot be biased on any personal considerations. 
The Judges are : Augustine Jones, Friends' School, Prov- 
idence, R. I. ; James E. Rhoads, Bryn Mawr, Penn. ; 
Mahalab Jay, Richmond, Ind. ; Ellen C. Wright, Wil- 
mington, Ohio; and Truman C. Kenworthy, Des Moines, 
Iowa. All essays submitted become the property of the 
Association. 



THE MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 

FARM, FIELD AND FIRESIDE. 

The Farm, Field and Fireside, of Chicago, one of the 
best agricultural journals of the country, after quoting 
the statistics of the standing armies in Europe given by 
Mr. Archibald Forbes in a recent number of the North 
American Review, makes the following sensible com- 
ments : 

" What an enormous cost ! almost any one will agree. 
Yes, but the figures should be viewed in different ways in 
order to take in their full meaning. To be sure, there is 
the money that goes to pay the wages of these men in the 
country, and to pay for these horses and guns, but this 
is not all. It is a waste and worse than waste, but it is 
only the beginning of the economic loss. These men — 
10,413,905 in all — are subtracted from all productive 
occupations. Compute what each could earn and what 
each could add to the produced wealth of the country, and 
you begin to better comprehend the sum total of loss by 
their enlistment in the army. 

"Then think of the homes prevented by the military 
system. The home is the very keystone of the social arch. 
The greater part of these soldiers can make no proper 
homes. The legitimate growth of population is thus hin- 
dered. All the industries that cluster about homes in so- 
ciety are thus more or less checked. 

"The loss intellectually and morally is probably even 
more deplorable. Not only habits of useful industry are 
lost or never formed, but habits of quiet thoughtfulness, 
of literary pursuits, of scientific investigation, of humane 
and philanthropic effort — all these come in to swell the 
aggregate of the cost to society and to mankind from 
these enormous military establishments. 

" America, at the least, should set the example of re- 
ducing them to the minimum. Every taxpayer is directly 
interested in this question." 

BALTIMORE NEWS. 

After the big gun test at Indian Head, the Baltimore 
News, after giving its hearty approval to the development 
of our navy and the manufacture of these big guns, has 
a little paragraph of consolation for the Peace Societies : 

"The Peace Society, however, has reason to be encour- 
aged ; for all this is distinctly in the direction of the abol- 
ishment of war. The cost of carrying it on must event- 
ually be too great ; the weapons too big, the machinery 
too gigantic and cumbersome. In time civilized mankind 
will conclude that it is more sensible to substitute for 
costly armies and navies the more inexpensive courts of 
arbitration ; argument will take the place of force and 
eminent lawyers figure above illustrious admirals and 
generals. 

If the News had been standing where the 1100 pound 
projectile, propelled by 500 pounds of powder, struck, or 
had even been compelled to pay the bills for the two test 
shots, it would probably have thought the time fully come 
to refer its case to the " eminent lawyers." 

THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL. 

Does the Providence Journal really believe that it does 
absolutely no good to preach a great idea ? It seems to 
say so in the paragraph given below, in which the utter- 



